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TWO GRAVES IN A RURAL WISCONSIN 
CEMETERY 

W. A. Titus 

About six miles southeast of Fond du Lac in the town of 
Empire is situated the somewhat neglected burial place known 
as Empire Cemetery. A casual survey of the moss-covered 
tombstones almost suggests a directory of the population of half 
a century ago for the towns of Eden and Empire. A once thriving 
Methodist church, long since abandoned, still stands adjacent 
to the cemetery, but everything about the property suggests 
age and decay. 

From among the hundreds who sleep in the enclosure two 
names have been selected for this sketch because of the historical 
interest that attaches to their careers and the coincidence that 
brought them together in their last resting place. The one, 
a Scotch Highlander, was a soldier under Wellington throughout 
the Peninsular Campaign in Spain and Portugal against Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and he followed his chief to the final scene at Water- 
loo. The other was a native of Alsace, a German by birth, but 
a resident of French territory who was forced into the army of 
Napoleon and fought through the campaign in Spain and Portugal 
as a French soldier until he was taken prisoner by the English 
forces. Both these men were born in the same year; and long 
afterward both came to America and located on farms a few 
miles southeast of Fond du Lac where they became neighbors and 
friends. Through surviving relatives the writer has been able 
to gather material for the following sketches of the lives of 
these two men whom destiny decreed should first be foemen in a 
foreign world conflict, and then neighbors in pioneer days in an 
undeveloped section of Wisconsin where they saw the territory 
develop into the nucleus of a great state. 

William Stewart was born in the Highlands of Scotland in 
Perthshire near Loch Rannock, August 12, 1790. He enlisted in 
the English army at an early age and served under the British 
colors for fourteen years. He went through the campaign in 
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Spain under the Duke of Wellington and participated in the 
battle of Waterloo where he was severely wounded by a bullet 
in the leg. About 1820 he was sent to Canada with a detachment 
of British troops; and when his term of enlistment expired some 
time later, he came to the United States, enlisted in the regular 
army, and was sent to Green Bay in 1827 as a soldier of the 
Fort Howard garrison, where he remained in the military service 
for eight years. Stewart had married in 1829, and because of 
the opposition of his wife he declined a captaincy in the army 
that was sent to Florida during the Seminole War and decided to 
remain at Fort Howard. After leaving the army, he was deputy 
sheriff of Brown County until 1840 when he removed to Fond du 
Lac County where he engaged in farming for many years. Those 
who remember William Stewart in his last years call to mind 
a tall, erect, quick-stepping man with snowy hair and a pleasant 
face. He died on February 26, 1879 and was buried in Empire 
Cemetery beside his wife, who had passed away ten years earlier. 
A granddaughter, Mrs. S. Denniston, still lives in Fond du Lac, 
and it is to her that I am indebted for much of this story. The 
following recollections of Mr. Stewart were dictated by himself 
some years before his death: 

I was born at Perth on Tyne, Scotland, on the twelfth of 
August, 1790. Went to Dundee and clerked when a lad for my 
uncle who kept a large drygoods store in that city. In the year 
1809, being then nineteen years of age, I went as a volunteer to 
join the Seventy -first Scotch Highland regiment of light infantry 
then in Portugal, and a part of what was called the Peninsular 
army under the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterward 
better known by the name of the Duke of Wellington. I was 
present at many of the battles fought against the French. Among 
them I remember Talavera, Merida, Salamanca, Ciudad Rod- 
rigo. I was one of the forlorn party which, with ladders, scaled 
the walls of the latter place and took it. This was in 1812 and 
Wellington received from the Spanish government the title of 
Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo as a reward of success. I also fought 
at Almoraz, at Arroia del Molines, at Molino del Rey, and at 
Vittoria on the twenty-first of June, 1813. This was a fearful 
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battle in which the French were defeated with great loss, and 
Joseph Bonaparte, king of Spain and brother of the first Napo- 
leon, was compelled in consequence to leave Spain with all that 
was left of his French army. At that battle a French soldier and 
myself ran each other through the body with our bayonets, both 
falling together. When found the Frenchman was dead and I 
was taken care of and recovered in time to be present at the 
passage of the Bidassoa which divided Spain from France. We 
passed Bayonne, fighting ten battles in nine days. The battle of 
Toulouse was fought on April 10, 1814, which was Easter Sunday. 
Peace had already been signed. Napoleon having abdicated and 
been sent to Elba Island; a fact which our troops did not know, 
but of which Marshal Soult was aware at the time. We finally 
came to Bordeaux where we were supplied with new clothing of 
which we stood in much need, as our uniforms were literally rags. 
I was wounded five times during the Peninsular War, and at the 
battle of Waterloo I received a bullet in my left ankle. The day 
before the Battle of Waterloo we were forty-eight miles from the 
field of action with our brigade, composed of three regiments 
under the command of Sir Frederick Adams. We were at Quatre- 
bras on Saturday, the seventeenth, when an aid-de-camp rode up 
just before sunrise and handed in a dispatch, and we marched 
that day the forty-eight miles, arriving on the field of battle 
in the evening. While preparing our supper a shot struck among 
us, taking away the pot in which we were boiling our beef but 
hurting no one, only robbing us of the main part of our supper 
which was some disappointment to us, tired and hungry as we 
were. The battle of Waterloo was fought the next day, Sunday, 
July 18, 1815. The Prussian general, Bliicher, had promised to 
come up early, but did not arrive until nearly five o'clock in the 
afternoon when we were all cut up by the French. After the 
battle we marched into France and visited Paris. We were 
quartered in France until October, 1818, when my regiment 
returned to England and was soon thereafter sent to Canada. 

Having left the British service when my term of enlistment 
expired, I came to the state of New York and enlisted in the 
American service at Bedloe Island. While there Winfield Scott 
came to inspect us, about four hundred enlisted men. I happened 
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to be the first man on the right of the line. Scott looked at me 
very closely and said to me: "How long have you been a soldier, 
my man?" "Three days, General," said I. He just turned around 
and laughed and said, "Can you tell me that you were never a 
soldier before?" "Oh no, General," I replied, "I have served a 
number of years in the British army." "I knew it as soon as I 
set eyes upon you," said he. He then asked me in what regiment 
I had served and who was the colonel of my regiment and the 
captain of my company. I told him. He said that he knew 
them both personally, having met them in Paris after the battle 
of Waterloo. We were sent to Fort Howard in 1827. There 
was not a house in Milwaukee for several years after I came to 
Wisconsin. 

The following story of John Airhart, who served under 
Marshal Soult in the armies of Napoleon Bonaparte, was con- 
tributed by his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Mary Airhart, who still 
lives on the old homestead in Fond du Lac County. 

John Ehrhardt (later known as John Airhart) was born in 
Alsace, France, July 24, 1790, and was the son of Christian and 
Magdalene Ehrhardt. He was drafted into Napoleon's army in 
1806, when only sixteen years old, and never again had an 
opportunity to see his relatives. He served through the German 
and Spanish campaigns, probably without any degree of enthu- 
siasm, because he was of German parentage though born in that 
troubled province that has never been sure of its permanent 
political allegiance. Mr. Ehrhardt was captured by the English 
forces and held prisoner in Ma ! aga for six months. Seeing an 
opportunity to exchange one master for another only a little less 
objectionable, he enlisted in the British army, served three years 
with the garrison on the island of Malta, and in 1812 upon the 
outbreak of hostilities between Great Britain and the United 
States was sent to Canada with the British forces to take part in 
the conflict. When the British army invaded New York, Mr. 
Ehrhardt saw his first opportunity to break away from his latest 
masters, which he did by deserting at Plattsburg and taking up 
his permanent residence in the United States. That the American 
officials doubted his motives is shown by the following pass : 
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No. 68, John Airhart, A British deserter, has liberty to pass unmolested 
into the interior at any place south of White Hall. If found on the 
frontier of any part of the United States, he will be considered a 

INSPECTOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, ) C. LANABER, SUPT. 

Plattsburgh, New York, > In'p'r's Ajt. 

Sept. 15th, 1814. ) 

The change in the spelling of the family name occurred at 
this time. When Mr. Ehrhardt gave his name to the American 
clerk, it was spelled phonetically in the pass and became Airhart. 
Later, when he took out his naturalzation papers, he found that 
he could avoid a lot of government red tape by adopting the 
name as it was written in his pass, and this finally fixed his 
American name as Airhart. He married in 1816 in New York 
where he remained for a number of years. In June, 1848 he came 
to Wisconsin with his family and settled on three hundred twenty 
acres of land in the township of Osceola about fourteen miles 
southeast of Fond du Lac where he died in 1880. Before his death, 
he had constructed in Empire Cemetery a vault to rece ve the 
remains of his wife and himself. The Airhart homestead, now 
reduced to two hundred acres, is still in the possession of the 
family. 



